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Uw, 
UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His ee of LEINSTER, 


And Several oi ng Fr 8; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHFSTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the M yor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Suapnieed in 1848, and develo at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
also asa Normat Scsoor for the training of masters to conduct ConsERVATOIRES 
or Music te be established throughout the United Kingdom, for Littie 
Curtpren, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and ay for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 





(THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—THE 

FIRST CONCERT, on Wednesday evening next, Feb. 29th, at ST. JAMES’S 
HALL. Programme—Spobr’s Symphony, ‘The Power of Sound,” i: memory of 
the composer ; Sterndale Bennett’s Overture, ‘‘ The Wood Nymphs;” Schumann’s 
Overture, “‘Geneveva;” Rossini’s Overture, ‘‘The Siege of Corinth ;” Ernst’s 
Cuncertino in D. Violin—Mr. H. G. Blagrove. Vocalists—Madlle Parepa and 
Signor Belletti. Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Doors open at eight. 
To commence at haif-past eight precisely. 

N.B.--No tickets will be sold to the public, except a limited number for the 
upper gallery, at 3s. 6d. each, at Cramer and Co.’s. 201, Regeut-street. 

CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 
St. James’s Hall. 36, Baker-strect, W. 


9, 
T. JAMES’'S HALL.—THE VOCAL ASSOCIATION. 
President, The Right Honourable the Earl of Dudley. Conductors, M. 
Benedict and Mr. C. E. Horsley. On Thursday evening, March 8, at 8 o'clock. 
Miss Arabella Goddard, Madile Euphrosyne, Parepa, and Cnoir of 200 voices. 
By geueral desire will be repeated Mendel sohn’s Hymn, ‘‘Hear my prayer,” 
Madile. Parepa and Choir of the Vocal Association. Organ, Mr. Brownsmith. 
a Part-Sougs, &c., &c. Area, 1s, ; Reserved Scats, 3s, ; Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; at the 
all. 








ISS LAURA BAXTER has the honour to announce 

to her pupils and friends that she will give a Grand Vocal and Instrumental 

Concert, the particulars of which will be published in future ad+ertisements. 

Communicatious to be addressed to Miss Laura Baxter’s residence, 155, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, N.W. 





T° VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS.—Boosey and Sons 

military band instruments, reed and brass, as well as bugles, drums and 
fifes, have b.ex used and approved of by almost every regiment in the service, at 
home and abroad. Tnose regiments that contemp ate the formation of a band, 
are invited to apply to the firw, who wil: be happy to recommend them competent 
bandmastes, aud render any furtuer assistance that may be required.—Boosey 
sud Sons, Holles-street, London. 





the country—giving lectures, and introducing bis highly ovpreves and p g 

Musical Mecarteisent, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 

number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 

whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 

LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH. SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 

SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 

Quadrilles, Galops. &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 

aud to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 

APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 

THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 

Principal of the Royal College uf Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Gundnaters Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretica 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes... .- oe 

Master of the General Educational Department: Mr. Powetn 
Writing, Reading. Arithmetic, Grammar, Dict:tion, ) and Two 
History, Geography, Practical Geometry, and Buok- \ Assistant Teachers. 


keeping os ee oe se ee ° es 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ .. se to? eet oe 8 Gel od) oe SE DARE 


Pianoforte e ~ { Herr Siemens. 


}oe. MARK. 


a - oe 





OYAL VOLUNTEER BALL.—Under the immediate 


Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
His Royal Highuess The Prince Consort. 
His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales. 
His Royal Hix uess The Duke of Cambridge, 
Commander in Chief. 
Her Royal Highness The Duchess of Cambridge. 
Her Royal Highness The Prince«s Mary of Cambridge. 

The Royal Volunteer Ball will take place on the evening of Wednesday March 
7th, the day on which Her Majest, will hold a Court specialiy to rec_:ve the Officers 
of the various Volunteer Corps from the different pa:ts of the kingdom. 

The Bali wiil take place in the New Floral Hall, Covent Garden. 

The list of the Ladies Patronesses through who: the tickets will be issued will 
be completed and announced, together with the details of ail the arrangements, in 
the course of a few days, 


M®: TENNANT (Sister of Mr. Sims Reeves), begs to 

acquaint her friends and the public that she continues giving lessons in 
singing. For terms, apply to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square ; Messrs, Chappell and Co., 50, New Boud-street ; or at her own 
residence, 307, Oxford-street, New Bond-street, W. 


R. TENNANT has returned to town. All communica- 

tions respecting engagements fur himself and Mrs, Tennant to be addressed 

to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; Messrs. Chappe!l 

and Co, 50, New Bond-street; or to their residenve, 307, Oxford-street, New 
Bond-street, W. 


ERR ENGEL, will return to town for the season on 
Monday, the 27th instaut. All letters to be directed to Herr Engel, at his 
residence, 10, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, W. 


ISS ELLEN LYON, Vocalist (Soprano). Letters 
respecting all public and private engagements to be addressed 26, Charles- 
street, Berners-street, W. 

















un Pom. 

ons RocurEr, 

Violin .. ee os { Mr. Bearp. 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola de yp rea 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet Sig. Correst. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments... Mr. H. Russet, 
Concertina (German and English) és Mr. ELDER. 
Vocal Classes .. ee ee ee ée oe o ae and 

Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
ee a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
of all expense. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
aes by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

ooks. 

Twelve appointments ready for Masters, 

For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
Manchester. 

Dr. Mark is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 

Dr. MARK begs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 
nis Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this country to visit his 
establishment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and 
Four, p.m. Saturdays and Sundays excepted. 





R. ELLIOT GALER has REMOVED to St. John’s 
Villa, Junction-road, N, 
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M®. THOMAS (Basso) finding that mistakes are con- 
J tinually occurring, from the fact of there being others in the musical pro- 
fession of the same name, requests that all communications to him be addressed 
** Lewis Thomas, 19, Hampshire-terrace, Camden-road Villas, N.W. 











R. LEONARD (Bass) accepts engagements for Concerts, 

either in London or the Provinces (see notices of Mr. Leonard’s perform- 

ances in The Musical World and The Press newspapers of the 4th of February), 
Address, No, 3, Pomeroy-terrace, Old Kent-road, 8.E. 


R. SUCHET CHAMPION will sing at Edinboro’ 

25th, morning and evening; Arbroath, 28th; Brechin, 29th; Perth, 

March 1st; St. Andrews, 2ud; Dundee, 3rd; York, 6th ; Glasgow, 10th, 17th, and 
24th. Letters to be addressed 66, Pentonville-road, London, N, 





















R. BRINLEY RICHARDS will return to London 
for the season on Monday, February 27th. All le:ters to be addressed to 
him at his residece, 4, Torrington-street, Russell-square, W-C. 
Graham’s tiotel, Edinburgh, February : 6th. 


ISS ROBINA BELLINGHAM, Contralto, Pupil of 

Mr. Frank Mori, re ,uires an engagement to sing in a choir in or near 

London. Tera:s moderate. Pupils instructed in singing and pianoforte. Address 
Miss Robina Bellingham, 18, Wel!s-street, Calthorpe-street, Gray’s Inn-road. 


NM EYERBEER’S DINORAH AND STERNDALE 
i BENNET?’S MAY QUEEN, are sung nightly at the CANTERBURY 
HALL CONCERTS. Comic,vocalists—Messrs. George Hodson (the Irish comedian 
and mimic), W. J. Critchfleid ani E. W. Mackney. Several interesting pictures 
are added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of Halls have been re-decorated 
and beautificd, and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sights of the 
metropolis. 


“MNHE ARION”: (Eight-Part-Choir)—The members of 
this Society will meet until further notice every Thursday evening, at 
8 o’clock, at 13, Berners-street, Oxford-street. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED 


GILBERT. 
F, F. REILLY, Hon. Sec. 
Persons desirous of joining the choir are requested to address the Secretary. 







































YOUNG MAN, disengaged on Sundays, is open to an 

engagement to play the Harmonium or Organ, at Church or Chapel, within 
two miles of the Great Western terminus, Address, W. P., Post Office, Cobourg- 
place, Bayswater. 


\ ANTED, A GOOD TUNER.—For particulars, address, 


M. N., care of Messrs. Boosey and Son. 
ayy ANTED, immediately, a Pupil in a Musical Establish- 
ment, where he will have an opportunity of acquiring a th rough 
Apply to Herr Winzer, 


















knowledge of the profession in all its branches, 
Newcastle, Staffordshire. 












MPORTANT.—To be disposed of, immediately, a well- 
established Music Practice, including New Organ at good salary, ina Town of 
upwards of 40,000 inhabitants, and surrounded by large »opulatious. The 
Advertiser is about to leave the kingdom. Apply, by letter only, to the care of 
Messrs. Addison and Co., 210, Regent-street, London, W. 


YO INVESTORS.—CONSOLS CAPITAL STOCK is 

a medium for employing and improving Large or Small Sums of Money, in 

connection with Government Securities. The Stock is issued by the Consols 

Insurance Association, 429, Strand, London. Incorporated pursuant to Act of 

Parliament. Investments bear Five per Cent. per Annum Interest, receivable 
Monthly, if desired. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application at the Chief Offices, 429, Strand, 


London, to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 




















L_USLIs E—W. V. WALLACE’'S NEW GRAND 
OPERA. Vocal, and also arrangements as solos and duets for the piano- 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


VINCENT WALLACE AS A PIANIST.— 
e “The recent splendid success of the new opera ‘Lurline,’ together 
with the reception always accorded to ‘Maritana,’ has placed the name of the 
composer on the highest level of the operatic composers of the day: but it is not 
only in the line of opera and song that Mr. Wallace excels. As a pianist he is 
scarcely surpassed, and his original compositions for the pianoforte overflow with 
genius, and abound with musician-like effects. In arranging anil varying popular 
melodies for the piano, he is without equal. ‘Besides the creation of new music,’ 
say's a weekly contemporary, ‘Mr. Wallace bas undertaken the delightful task— 
delightful to those in whose musical souls are treasured the old melodies, descend- 
ing like rivulets of fresh water out of the caves of time—of adapting them to the 
instrument of our day.’ It may be as well to inform pianoforte players that 
Mr. Wallace’s latest pianoforte works may be obtained, through any music-seller, 
of Her Majesty’s music publishers (6, New Burlington-street, Regent-street, W.), 
who are constituted sole publishers of his recent pianoforte works for Great 
Britain and its dependencies.”—Extracted from The Globe of February 22nd. 


forte. 








Shortly will be Published, 
WO EVENING SERVICES IN A MAJOR: Cantate 


and Deus, Maguificate, and Nune Dimittis, with Organ Accompaniment, 
Composed by E. Bunnett, Mus. Bac., Cantab., Assistant Organist of Norwich 
Cathedral. Price (to Subscribers) 8s. Subscriber's names will be reccived by tne 
Author, Upper Close, Norwich, and by the Publishers, Messrs, Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, London, W. 





Edited by CIPRIANI POTTER. 


EETHOVEN’S GRAND SONATA, @ 
CONCERTANTE, for Pianoforte and Violin, dedicated to Rodolph 
Kreutzer, Op. 47, Price 5s. This Edition is engraved on extra-sized plates, and 
is particularly recommended, as an improvement on other editions. London; 
R. Mills and Sons, 140, New Bond-street. 


OLLMICK-DRIPPING WELL, Morceaux Fantastique 
for the pianoforte. Third Edition, price 8s. One of the most popular 
original pieces of the day. Boosey and Sons, Holles.street. 


UST PUBLISHED.— There’s nothing like a freshening 

breeze,” new song by Alberto Randegger, composed for and sung with 

the greatest success by Mr. Thomas, when on his last tour, and always encored, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ NEW CATALOGUES. 


Boosey and Sons beg to announce that they have just published a New and 
General Catalogue of their Publications; also, a New Non-Copyright Catalogue, 
and a Catalogue of Cheap Editions and Bound Works. These Catalogues, with 
Boosey and Sons’ new Prospectus of Trade Terms, will enable the Trade and 
Profession to see at a glance the discount allowed on all Messrs. Boosey’s 
publications. 

Hoiles-street, 20 Jan., 1860. 


I USICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER & ALMANAC 


FOR 1860.—Contents: Almanac with musical data; list of musical 
societies throughout the kingdom; musical transactions of the past year; names 
and addresses of professors, niusic-sellers and instrument makers; and list of 
music published between the 30th November, 1858, and 30th November, 1859, 
Price ls. 6d. ; per post, 1s. 8d. Publishers: Rudall, Rose, Carte and Co., 20, 
Charing Cross, 8 W. ; and Keith, Prowse and Co., 48, Cleapside, E.C. 


ERRARI’S WORK ON THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


price 8s., may be had at his residence, Devonshire-lobge, Portland-road, 
Portland-place, and at all the principal music-sellers. 
“*Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for maay 
years, ir is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 
“There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.”—Atheneum. 
* Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 




















HURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. Built by the late 
J: C. Bishop; has two full sets of keys. Now being removed from St. 
Mary’s Church, Leicester. For price and particulars, apply to Forster and Andrews, 
organ-builders, Hull. 


N ADAME OURY’S GRAND GALOP di Bravura on 

4. Christy’s Minstrels’ Melodies, rapturously encored when performed by the 
author at the late Piccolomini concert at Brighton, Price 3s, Also, ‘When 
— lips,” transcribed by Madame Oury. Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
street. 


N* te ee &e.—NEW SONGS by J. L. HATTON. 
—“ Tie Bird of Song,” 2s. ; “It * he ai 
i tots int antere pode ; was fifty years ago,” 2s. 6d.; ‘‘The Maid 
and Sons, Holles-street. 


Wy aLtac E FANTAISIE BRILLANTE on Verdi's 
Frnani. Prise 3s, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, 






















2s,; ‘* Don’t come teasing me, Sir,” 2s. 6d. Boosey 











HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


‘Few! be applied to blow the 


bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Or, Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentee, 
Leeds, 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply, to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole ag nts 


























Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms 
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REVIEWS. (How much brighter, by the way, would the chord of B fl 
? t 
“By the Waters of Babylon, Anthem Srom the 137th Psalm” | sound had the first bass note in the last bar Sees F j toes 
—by William Chater (J. A. Novello).—There is thought, | instead of F natural.) And again for example :— 
and there is a certain degree of promise, in the above 






















































































setting of a passage which, by its profound and pathetic iol ee ae o 
expression, must recommend itself to all serious composers — 2 “Fag te" t Eg * 
who have a turn for religious music. On the other side we | JJ —s-— oe —— ee Se tS 
find a discrepancy between aim and achievement, which 4 | | 
forces us to qualify our words of encouragement with the ‘ oe 4 -do%-b, ' 
proviso, that the worthy organist of Coventry has shown pee a E R= f =its aaa 

es jo J aw ems we tate 

i 


himself unequal to the task of setting such a passage in the 
lofty style he must have proposed to himself on commencing. 
The almost total absence of well-defined melody has been 
(unreasonably, we think) excused in certain forms of church 
music ; and we shall therefore refrain from indicting Mr. 
Chater on this head. In the matter of harmony, neverthe- 
less, we cannot afford to be so charitable ; for, in default of 
tuneful phraseology, what atonement are we to look for 
unless in the clearness and purity of larmonious progression 
Now, Mr. Chater’s harmony is by no means unexceptionable, 
notwithstanding an evident determination on his part to 
avoid the beaten track, and attain both depth and originality. 
Take for example :— 
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) — r (In which there is a terrible confusion of keys, &c.) And 
( EE again for example :— : & 
And again for example :— Boner Qihcereeirsh mes 
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v3 And again for example :— 


And again for example :— : 
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The last movement, allegro vivace, to the words, “Yea, 
happy shall he be,” is a fugue, and the lamest (the “ leanest,” 





And again for example :— 




















1_f. ' 

y _— J} Mr. Chorley would say), that ever illustrated how the 
oS 2 E strict rules of accompaniment may be defied (with punity). 
¥ Look at the subjoined “answer” on the fourth below :— 
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And again for example : 











































































— f The séretto has this peculiarity—viz. : that the fugal style is . 
2 — kee a a abandoned—a proceeding more convenient than canonical 
4 — 6 2 Jo - ine. E e a 
b—- er _ (or perhaps, rather—we should say—more frugal than fugal), 
One more example, and we have done:— j 
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But no, we can’t resist another (positively the last), Again 
then, for example :— 
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We regret to find so much fault, but where art is con- 
cerned, there is no alternative but to speak plainly. 
Mr. Chater, moreover, is too eagera composer to be absolved 
from criticism. 








SPOHR’S LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(From Alexander Malibran’s Louis Spohr. Sein Leben und Wirken. 
Frankfurt-am-Main. J. D. Sauerland’s Verlag. 1860). 
I, 
Paris, 18th December, 1820. 

—— With beating heart I drove through the barriéres of 
Paris ; the thought that I should now have the pleasure of 
becoming personally acquainted with the artists whose works 
had inspired me in my very earliest years, excited this lively 
sensation. I transported myself back in thought to the 
time of my boyhood, when Cherubini was my idol; for I had, 
through the French theatre, which then existed at Bruns- 
wick, an opportunity of knowing his works sooner even than 
those of Mozart. I recollected vividly the evenings when 
Les Deux Journées was given for the first time ; how, quite 
intoxicated with the powerful impression the work had made 
upon me, I got the score the same evening, sitting up over 
it the whole night, and how it was principally this opera 
which gave me the first impulse to composition. I was now 
about to see its author, aud many other men, whose works 
had exerted the most decisive influence on my education as 
a composer and a violinist. 

We were, therefore, scarcely housed, before I made it my 
first business to call upon several of these artists. I was 
received in a friendly manner by all, and a friendly inter- 
course speedily sprang up between myself and several of 
them. I had been told of Cherubini that, at first, he was 
reserved, nay, gloomy, with strangers; I did not find him 
so. He received me, without my having brought any letters 
of introduction, in the most friendly way, and invited me to 
repeat my visit as frequently as I chose. 

On the evening of our arrival, Kreutzer took us to the 
Grand-Opéra, where a ballet, Le Carnaval de Venise, with 
pleasing, characteristic music by himself, was represented. 
It is evident that the singers and dancers are accustomed to 
move about in a larger building; they exaggerate too 
glaringly for their present locality, which is very limited in 
comparison with the opera-house they have left. Several 
grand operas, especially those of Gluck, cannot now be given, 
since it has not been possible to obtain the necessary space 
even for the whole orchestra. People are, consequently, 
looking forward with the greatest eagerness to the completion 





of the new opera-house, which, however, no matter how 
actively the works are carried on, cannot be ready before 
the middle of next summer. Previously to the ballet, the 
opera, Le Devin du Village, words and music by Rousseau, 
was given. Ought we to praise or blame the fact that the 
French, side by side with the admirable things with which 
their operatic repertory has been enriched in the last twenty 
years, still give the very oldest productions imaginable ; and 
is it a sign of an advanced and cultivated taste for art, that 
we see them welcome the oldest operas by Grétry, in all their 
harmonic poverty and incorrectness, with just the same 
enthusiasm or even still greater than the master-pieces o 
Cherubini and Méhul? It does not strike meso. What a 
time has elapsed since the operas of Hiller, Dittersdorff, and 
others of that period disappeared from our repertories, 
although these, in inward musical value, are far, far pre- 
ferable to most of Grétry'’s. It is true that, on the other 
hand, it is very dispiriting that only what is new, however 
insipid and incorrect, finds currency among ourselves, many 
admirable older compositions being cast aside and forgotten 
in consequence. It is, however, to be considered a great 
point in favour of the Germans’ taste for art, that Mozart’s 
operas alone form an exception, and that, for more than 
thirty years, they have been given uninterruptedly at all 
German theatres; because it furnishes a proof that the Ger- 
man nation is at last penetrated with the perfection of these 
unsurpassible masterpieces, and, being convinced of this, 
will not be led astray, however far the sweet musical poison, 
that flows so copiously from the other side the Alps, should 
extend. 

The orchestra of the Grand-Opéra contains, in comparison 
with other orchestras, the most celebrated and distinguished 
artists, but is said to be inferior in ensemble to that of the 
Italian Opera. I cannot yet give an opinion, as | have, at 
present, heard no other. In Herr Kreutzer’s ballet, played 
with great precision by the orchestra, I was delighted with 
an oboe solo, performed in a masterly manner by Herr Vogt. 
This gentleman has succeeded in imparting to his instrument 
a perfect equality of tone and intonation throughout the 
whole compass, from C of the small octave, to F upon the 
fifth line of the staff, which is something in which nearly all 
oboists fail, His style is, moreover, full of grace and good 
taste. 

A few days since, I was less pleased at the Grand-Opéra 
than on the first occasion, The opera was Les Mystéres 
@’lsis, The complaints of Mozart’s admirers are only too 
just at the transformation of the magnificent Zauberfléte into 
this piece of patchwork, which, on its production, was 
christened by the French themselves Les Miséres d'ici. We 
must feel ashamed that it was Germans who committed this 
sin against the immortal master. Nothing has remained 
untouched, except the overture ; everything else is jumbled 
together, changed and mutilated. The opera commences 
with the concluding chorus of Die Zauberflite ; next follows 
the march from 7itus ; and then, first one fragment and then 
another from other operas of Mozart, and even a bit from a 
symphony by Haydn. Between all these, there is recitative, 
of Herr Lachnith’s own manufacture. But worse than all 
is the fact that the adapters have put a serious text to many 
light, nay, comic parts of Die Zauberflite, so that the music 
becomes simply a parody on the words and the situations. 
Thus, for instance, the Papagena here sings the characteristic 
air of the Moor “ Alles fiihlt der Liebe Freuden,” while the 
charming trio of the three boys, “Seid uns zum zweiten 
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Mall willkommen,” is given by the three ladies. Out of the 
duet, “ Bei Mannern welche Liebe fiihlen,” they have made 
a trio, etc. But, worst of all they have taken the liberty of 
making changes in the score, thus, for instance, in the air, 
“ In diesen heiligen Hallen,” at the words, “So wandelt er 
an Freundes Hand,” they have altogether omitted the 
imitative bass : 








which is here indispensable, not only on account of the 
harmony, but also, referring to the “wandering,” is so 
characteristic ; instead of this, the basses only give now and 
then the B natural. How flat and bold this passage, so often 
admired in Germany, thus sounds, you may easily imagine. 
Furthermore, the adapters have introduced violoncellos and 
double-basses into the music of the three ladies, where, in 
Mozart, the third vocal part is only strengthened and sup- 
ported by the violins, so that the bass lies on three different 
octaves to these tender passages, treated only in three parts, 
which is insupportable to a cultivated ear. There are more 
offences of the same kind. We must do the French the 
justice to say that, from the very beginning, they decidedly 
disapproved of this Vandal-like mutilation of a great 
masterpiece (a mutilation, which, as they are unacquainted 
with the original, is not known to them in its full extent) ; 
but how comes it that, despite of this, the Mystéres has 
remained for eighteen or twenty years quietly in their 
repertory, when the public here, as [ see every day, reigns 
so despotically in the theatre, and can do whatever it 
likes ? 

The performance could not satisfy a German, as I am. 
Even the overture did not go as well as it should have done, 
when executed by so magnificent a body of distinguished 
artists. It was taken too quickly, and, towards the end, 
hurried on still more, so that, at last, the fiddlers could only 
play semiquavers instead of quavers. The singers of the 
Grand Opéra, whose great merit may lie, perhaps, in decla- 
matory singing, are but little fitted to render satisfactorily 
the tender strains of Die Zauberflite. They sing with a 
sturdiness which destroys anything like tenderness. The 
mise-en-sctne, as regards scenery, costumes, and dancing, is 
respectable, but not so splendid as I had expected. Yes- 
terday we went to the Grand-Opéra, for the third time, and 
saw Clari, a grand ballet in three acts, music by Kreutzer. 
Little as I like ballets, and little as pantomimic productions 
strike me as worth the outlay of artistic resources here 
lavished on them, I cannot deny that the Parisian ballets 
entertain a person very agreeably, until he is tired by the 
monotony of mimic movements, and still more by that of the 
dances, But, even when given as perfectly as it is here, 
pantomime, on account of the poverty of its signs, which 
always require a printed explanation, strikes me as being, 
when compared to declamatory dramatic productions, like a 
shadowy outline compared toa drawing. However it may 
be decked out by a golden background and ornamental 
accessories (as the ballet here is by the magnificence of the 
scenery and costumes), it merely presents us with outlines, 
and life is wanting. In the same way I feel inclined to 
account the drama, when compared to opera, as a drawing 
compared toa painting. Jt is through song that the poem 
Jirst obtains colour, and the song only is able, when supported 
by the power of harmony, to eepress those indescribable emotions 





of the soul, of which we have simply presentiments, and at 
which language must content itself with merely hinting. 
The music of Cluri is very successful, and, especially 
in the second and third act, overpoweringly effective. 
It very much facilitates, by correct painting of the 
passions, the task of understanding the story, and con- 
tains a treasure of pleasing melodies, which we regret not 
to see belonging to an opera. Malle. Bigottini played the 
principal part, and gave proofs of having deeply studied 
action and gesture. That, in very passionate situations, she 
worked up the expression of her countenance to grimace, 
may, perhaps, be justly attributed to the fact that, until 
now, she has always appeared in a large building, where, on 
account of the distance, great exaggeration was necessary. 
Perhaps, this only seems to me so, from my being a German, 
for the applause was never more tumultuous than when (so 
far as my feelings were concerned) she overstepped the limits 
of the Beautiful and the Graceful. 

Before the ballet, they gave Le Rossignol, an opera in one 
act, on which is founded Weigl’s German opera, Nachtingall 
und Rabe. The music of the French piece is insignificant, 
and only interested me by Herr Tulou’s masterly rendering 
of a solo for the flute. It is impossible to hear a more 
beautiful tone than that which Herr Toulou obtains from 
his instrument. Since I heard him, it no longer strikes me 
as so unsuitable as it did for our poets to compare the 
harmony of a sweet voice to the tone of the flute. 








MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Paris, February 16th. 


Art last the long-expected and ardently-desired début of Roger 
at the Italian Opera has taken place. Roger, the eminent 
singer, the man of taste, the consummate artist, who talks and 
sings equally well in German, French, English, and Italian— 
whose flexible voice lends itself so easily to the music of all 
times and of ail schools, and whose tweuty years of success have 
endeared him to the public here—more than ever justitied on the 
5th of February the golden opivious he has won. He made his 
first appearance at the Italiens as E'lgardo, in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Mdlle. Battu being the Lucia; Graziani, Ashton. 
Angelini also sang. With such a cast, the orera could hardly 
fail of being a success. Roger exerted himself to the utmost in 
the finale of the second act, and in the scene of the malediction 
he rose to the height of the highest efforts of dramatic art. By 
turns elegant, impassioned, and pathetic, he gave all the most 
delicate shades in the duet of the second act and in the scene of 
the tomb. Mdlle. Marie Battu is certainly charming. but Lucia 
is, at present, almost too arduous a réle for her quality of voice. 
Graziani had but one fault, he throws too much energy into his 
voice. Roger is to sing next, I believe, in the Zraviata, and 
towards the 15th of March, Tamberlik is expected. The Grand- 
Opéra is still rehearsing the new opera of Prince Poniatowski’s, 
and adheres for the nonce to its usual bill of fare. The Opéra- 
Comique, more on the alert, has just brought out the aoman 
d’Elvire. The libretto by MM. A. Dumas and De Leuven, re- 
minds one of La Vieille (music by M. Fétis), and also still more 
strongly of the Conte de Fées vaudeville by MM. de Leuven and 
Brunswick, and played in 1845 at the Variétés, and in which the 
part of the Marquise was performed by Mdlle. Dejazet. The 
tale, which is a queer melange, runs thus :—The Marquise de 
Villa Bianca is a young and rich woman, whom a law-suit has 
brought to Palermo, in which town dwells a young and charming 
cavalier named Gennaro, who, without ever seeing the Marquise, 
has refused her hand, and whom, in spite of himself, she intends 
to marry (a process that in comic operas seems to be the easiest 
and most likely thing in the world). The Marquise, the better 
to carry out her designs, disguises herself as an old woman, and 
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in this character is courted by a pompous old podesta, who has | 
an eye to money, and engages a reputed sorceress Silva, to give 
her love-elixirs. Little by little, Gennaro falls into the meshes 
of the Marquise; she raises a hornets nest about him in the shape 
of insatiable creditors, and he achieves his ruin by losing his last 
scudi at a grand ball at her house. A last resource remains—it 
is t> marry this gay old dowager, which he accordingly does ; 
but finding his wife never allows bim to go beyond the garden- 
gate, he applies to Silva fora narcotic for his wife, meaning, 
while she is sleeping, to scale the garden-wall. Silva, who is in 
league with the Marquise, pretends to make a mistake, and gives 
her an elixir of youth—when suddenly behold the old lady 
turned into a young and lovely woman of twenty. Of course the 
husband falls violently in love with her, but she pretends to have 
lost her memory, and declares he is not her husband. He shows 
her the dowager’s dress, with which she runs lightly to the 
terrace and throws into the sea; and then sings her best air 
in the piece, “Suis-je une hirondelle?” Meanwhile the dress has 
been fished up by some fishermen, and the Podesta, thinking his 
old flame has been violently killed by her young husband, has him 
marched off to prison. Silva offers a potion that is to make 
the Marquise old again, but Gennaro refuses ; he will rather die, 
and leave his wife young and lovely, than, bysaving himself, render 
her old again. This proof of his affection shows the Marquise | 
that her stratagem is crowned with complete success ; she, of 
course, clears up the mystery, and all ends happily. The music | 
is light and pleasing ; the best airs are “Suis-je une hirondelle?” | 
of Mdlle. Monrose; the bolero of M. Montaubry, “Si la brise | 
* folle, and the romance he sings in the third act, “ Restez, jeune 
et belle,”—while, to vary the performance, the Galatheé ot Victor 
Massé is to he revived. The rehearsals of M. Octave Feuillet’s 
new drama, Camille, are going on at the Vaudeville, but with 
this change in the cast, Monsieur Lafont replaces M. Lafontaine. 
The reason given is, that M. Lafontaine did nut choose to attend 
at the rehearsals At the Gymnase-Dramatique, a new work | 
is to succeed the Pére Prodigue, which, however great may be | 
the writer’s talent, has not had the usual success attendant on 
his works. 

‘The Carnaval des Revues has been brought out at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens. The Revue consists of so many tableaux, interspersed | 
with light aud sparkling music, recalling the various musical | 
and dramatic events that have taken place in the year, and the 
way they are parodied on is amusing. 

It is decided that the opera, written by Berlioz, entitled Zes | 
Troyens, is the one with which the ThéAtre-Lyrique will re-open the 
season in the new spot the company will occupy. The Théatre- 
Lyrique will now be in the Place du Chatelet, and will take the 
title of Theatre Municipal de la Ville de Paris. 

All concerts are going on actively. MM. Alard and Fran- 
chomme have commenced theirs in the Salon-Royal. In the same 
salons, a pupil of Liszt, M. Hans de Bulow, gives his concerts, 
composed cf the music of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Richard 
Wagner. The Concerts du Conservatoire, or rather the second 
concert, which had been put off on account of the sad loss sus- 
tained in the person of the leader of the orchestra, M. Girard, 
has taken place. The choice of a fresh chef is put off till the 
next season—in the interim M. Tilmant directs. He has taken 
the bdion in a very brilliant manner, and without curtailing 
a note. Amongst other music, two fragments of a quatuor by 
Haydn, the air of Joseph by Méhul, the chorus from the oratorio 
ot Solomon by Handel, and the sublime overture to Luryanthe, 
were amongst the most remarkable performances. 

The Société des Jeunes Artistes du Conservatoire have given 
their third concert, and performed a work of Meyerbeer’s not 
known before in Paris, the music from the drama of Struensee, &e. 
{t is getting greatly the fashion here amongst that fashiouable 
part of society who have but little to do with their time, to 
unite in each other’s saloons about once a week, and get up an 
unimportant concert, and study the music of the best masters, 
Among the best of these concerts de salons, those given by the 
young and charming Madame de H. are the most renommée. 

At Naples, the theatre of San Carlos continues in a deplorable 
state; the new manager has a hard task imposed upon him. 
He said he was going to engage a new tenor-contralto, The 








|; more to melo-drama than to tragedy. 


| may use such a phrase, can hardly be carried farther. 


Neapolitans, knowing that the Scala, at Milan, had engaged 
Giuglini at 1,000 francs a night, began to look for something 
equally good, but their hopes have been cruelly disappointed. 
Jullien is working away with all his ancient energy; and soon 
Paris will have the treat of getting, in one night, every description 
of music. eb. 22nd. 
This last week has been, so to speak, a week of “revivals,” 
with the exception of one novelty—and certainly a great one— 
in the shape of the Philémon et Beaucis of M. E. Gounod ; but I 
must leave till next week a more detailed account of the various 
merits and demerits of this opera, and merely give a general 
sketch of what is going on in the dramatic world here. The 
Grand-Opéra, faithful to old traditions, has been giving the 
Traviata, Mdlle. Caroline Bartot being the primadonna. The 
engagement of Mdlle. Duprez-Vanden-Heuvel is announced at 
this theatre at the same time as the non-engagement of Mdlle. 
Dussy. Roger has been performing again in the Lucia at the 
Italian Opera, and on Thursday or Saturday next he will appear 
in the Zraviata. Don Giovanni was revived yesterday week ; 
it was said Roger was to have performed, but it was Badiali 


| who filled the part of Don Juan—a character that, in his younger 


days, was one of his great triumphs. At the second perform- 
ance of Don Giovanni, it is said that Tamberlik will succeed 
Gardoni in the part of Ottavio; M. Merly that of Badiali ; 
Alboni will still remain, I suppose, Zerlina. Mad. Penco sings 
the part of Donna Elvira admirably. Ga/atheé, one of M. Victor 
Massé works, has been revived at the Opera-Comique—Mad. 
Calel, being Galatheé, and Mille. Wertheimher, Pygmalion. 
M. Sainte-Foy and Ponchard, fill the other parts. 

Passing thus rapidly from the lyrical to the dramatic theatres, 
I must tell you that, at the Odéon, Malle. Fitz-James has been 
performing Phédre. With the remembrance of Rachel and 
Madame Ristori, it is impossible to feel interested in the acting 
of Mdlle. Fitz-James; indeed, her forte lies evidently 
Meanwhile, that 
charming work of George Sand, Frangois le Champi is being 
played here. The Gymnase,in honour of the the Carnaval 


| has been giving the Bal d’E£nafants of MM. Dumanoir and 


Dennery. The Vaudeville is also giving some ot the played 
pieces of M. A. Dumas. Some very wonderful American 
tumblers are performing at the Gaité, ina kind of interlude 
to the Mendicante: certaiuly, the art of dislocation, if one 
The 
rehearsals and preparations of the Compére Guillery are being 
so actively carried on at the Ambigu-Comique, that it is pro- 
bably at the end of this week that it will be brought out. I 
must not forget to notice in this summary a little comic opera, 
in one act, called Yanchette, the words and music by M. E. 
Dejazet. Mdlle. Dejazet herself has also written a little one- 
act vaudeville, P’vit fi, p’tit mignon. 

There is not so much going on in concerts as when I last 
wrote. Richard Wagner is going to give another concert, it is 
said, at which the Emperor and Empress will be present; and 
there is also some on dit of a German troupe performing, in the 
month of May, the Téinnhauser, The papers here are noticing, 
in the warmest terms of welcome, the arrival of M. and Mad. 
Sainton: they are, I believe, going to give some performances 
ere they return to England. Roger, whose engagement at the 
Italian Opera finishes at the commencement of March, will sing 
the Seasons of Handel at the Conservatoire, and then leave to 
fulfil his various engagements in the principal French towns, 
and also in Belgium. By an ordre. ministériel, M. Sauzay has 
been named professor of the violin at the Conservatoire, in the 
place of the late M. Girard. The return of Mad. Marie Pleyel 
is announced here. 

At Naples, Signor Spinelli, the successor of the Duke of 
Satriano, does not seem, as yet, to be a great acquisition; in fact 
the state of the theatre seems deplorable, 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaInze.—A morning concert was given, last 
week, by Herr Joseph Eppich, who was long a favourite at the Stadt- 
theater, but was compelled by iil-health to retire fora while. He was 
heartily welcomed, on once more being able to resume his professional 
duties. The concert-room was crammed to suffocation. 
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Paris.—The following is a close translation of the bill of the 
first concert which will be given in Paris by Jullien :— 

“The management of the Cirque de l’Impératrice have the honour of 
announcing that they have concluded an engagement with M. Jullien, 
of London, and the principal solo players of his orchestra, with the 
object of founding, in Paris, a grand musical society, by means of which 
there may be organised brilliant festivals, in the style of those which 
M. Jullien has given with splendid success in England, Germany, and 
America. Sunday, 11th March, at two o’clock; grand festival of inau- 
guration, given in Paris, by the Universal Philharmonic Society, under 
the direction of M. Jullien, conductor of the orchestra of the Theatre 
Royal of her Majesty the Queen of England, of Drury Lane, of Covent 
Garden, and of the London Lyceum, who will conduct a grand musical 
body of six hundred executants selected from the members of the 
greatest choral societies and the best orchestras of France, England, 
Belgium, and Germany. Programme:—Part I. Sacred music; 
classical music; selections from the Creation, words by M. de Ségur, 
music by Haydn; the Prophéte Elie, words by Bartholomew, translated 
by Maurice Bourges, music by Mendelssohn ; the Messiah, text from 
the sacred books, music by Handel. ParrII. Heroic music; national 
music: La Guerre, epic symphony, dedicated to the army; La Paiz, 
quadrille symphony, dedicated to all nations ; ZL’ Harmonie de ’ Univers, 
an essay, words by Humbvlt, music by Roch-Albert. Part III. Voyage 
musical, selections from the repertory of national melodies, collected by 
M. Jullien, and executed by his orchestra during his universal tour ; 
echoes of Italy, England, Germany, Russia, Switzerland, Spain, and 
America. The names of the solo instrumentalists, and of the singers, 
bv - published in the detailed programme which will appear 
shortly.” 

CoLoene.—Among the pieces included in the programme of 
the concert for the benefit of the Cologne Orchestra, was the 
Symphony, No. VI., in G minor, Op. 32, by Niels W. Gade, 
which was here new. It was very favourably received by the 
audience, as it deserved to be, on account of its own merits, 
and as well as of the careful manner in which it had been re- 
hearsed, and the admirable mode in which it was played. Gade’s 
instrumental music resembles paintings, the drawing and out- 
lines of which are, it is true, correct, but do not give evidence 
of very great fancy or genial creative talent, but which, despite 
of this, from the colouring and the way in which the lights are 
managed, possess such a charm that we like to contemplate 
them, if the mind of the spectator (or hearer) happens to be in 
that state which is pleased by the sole effect of the colouring. 
Had not the word fallen lately into discredit, we might, in 
Gade’s case, much rather speak of symphonic music than—in the 
case of others. On this account, it is much more necessary to 
hear this music than that of other masters. When it is read, or 
played on the piano, a great number of its good qualities disap- 
pear, and Gade’s peculiar style is reduced principally to the 
rhythm, and a few characteristic motives of a popular kind. 
That, nevertheless, as this newest symphony of his proves, he 
does not fall into mannerism, should certainly be considered a 
great point in his favour, since he is greatly exposed to the 
rand of doing so. The most original movement in the 
work is indisputably the Allegro moderato e energico (in B flat 
major, 3-4 time), which occupies the place of the Scherzo hetween 
the Andante sostenuto in D major, and the Finale allegro vivace 
é animato (in G minor, 2-4 time—the longest movement in the 
symphony). It will be seen, from what has been said, that one 
of the principal causes of the attraction of the work is the 
instrumentation. The reputation that Berlioz has achieved, 
among the French, by his peculiar effects of sound, may be 
claimed from another point of view, for Gade, who obtains by 
this art purely musical effects, in opposition to the mere 
programme— Verténung. 

A brilliant feature of the evening’s entertainment was the 
perspemence of Herr Joachim, from Hanover. He played 

endelssohn’s concerto. (It would almost seem there were only 
two. violin concertos, that by Beethoven, and that by Mendels- 
sohn! Why do not such artists return to Spohr, Rode, and 
Viotti? We make this remark generally, and not with especial 
reference to Herr Joachim, who never performed Mendelssohn’s 
concerto here before, while he has played one by Viotti, and the 
Gesangscene by Spohr.) He also gave Tartini’s Zeufels Sonata, 








and two pieces by J. S. Bach, all with the artistic certainty and 
energetic style which distinguish a master. The only thing we 
could have desired was a little more moderate tempo for the last f 
movement of the concerto, since—especially in the colossal hall i 
which is not very favourab!e for any solo instruments—the clear- ie 
ness and delicate graduations of the passages suffer from too fia 
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great rapidity. 

The following was the programme of the Seventh Gesell- 
schafts concert :— 

First Part. 1. Overture to a tragedy, Op. 18, by Woldemar 
Bargiel (new). 2. Airs and choruses from Gluck’s Orpheus (Mdlle. if 
Jenny Meyer, from Berlin). 3. Symphony, No. 1V. B flat major, ees 
Beethoven.— Second Part. 4. Pianoforte concerto in C minor, by ; 
Beethoven (Herr Alfred Jaell, pianist to the King of Hanover). 
5. “Salve Regina,” for chorus of four voices @ capella, by M. Haupt- 
mann. 6. Variations by Handel. Waltz by Chopin, “ Home, sweet 
home,” for pianoforte alone (A. Jacli). 7. Scene from Bellini’s Romeo 
and Juliet (Mdlle. J. Meyer). 8. Overture to Ruy Blas, Mendels- 
sohn. 

We cannot approve of the order of the pieces. For more 
reasons than one, the pianoforte concerto ought to have 
been placed at the end of the first, and the symphony at the end 
of the second part, which might have commenced with Mendels- 
sohn’s overture. The insertion, too, of the scene from Bellini’s 
Romeo and Juliet (Act I.), compressed by the omission of the 
recitative of Capulet and Tibaldo, as well as of the chorus, 
ought not to have been allowed. In the arrangement from 
Orpheus, the air in C major (“ Che fard senza Euridici”), before 
the scene in Tartarus (with the chorus of Furies), was not atall 
in its proper place, though the addition of the charming chorus 
from the scene in Elysium was appropriate and impressing. 

Bargiel’s overture displayed, like his former works, his great 
talent, and was received with due appreciation. In its execution, 
as well as in that of Beethoven's symphony, No. I1V., the 
orchestra distinguished themselves ; the good effect of the two 
rehearsals a-week, during the winter, on their play*is very re- 
markable, while merely performing in the theatre did not 
exactly conduce to artistic execution, but just the reverse. 

Mdile. Jenny Meyer, from Berlin, satisfied anything like high 
expectation only in the first strophe of the song in which 
Orpheus endeavours to mollify the Furies. Her voice is full and 
pleasing, but her style is deficient in warmth and feeling. It is 
monotonous from beginning to end, and, when she wishes to 
impart dramatic expression, as, for instance, in the Romeo ‘tl 
scene from Bellini, she employs means which beiong to an un- ee) 
artistic school. Among these we must reckon a holding of the AY 
notes over the bar, and an incorrect portamento. She ought, 
also, to be more careful in her pronunciation, especially as far 
as the quality of the vowels is concerned, The tempo 
and conception of the air in C major from Orpheus were ai 
altogether a mistake ; there was not the least sign of the vivace bald 
con disperagione, or on the fourfold change of sempo marked by 
the composer. if 

Herr Alfred Jaell played with extraordinary success, and uf 
fully deserved it. It would be difficult for any pianist to surpass iH 
his performance as that of a perfect technical master of his 
instrument, especially in the scales, trills, and triplets, while 
his touch conveys the most delicate gradations of light and 
shade. In addition, however, to possessing these eminent 
qualities as a player, he proved, by his calm and expressive 
rendering of Beethoven’s C minor concerto, and of Handel’s 
charming variations, that he is an artist and musician who 
regards manual dexterity not as an end but simply as an indis- 
pensable means for satisfying the higher demands of art and 
interpreting the composer. This tendency of Herr Jaell is the 
more worthy of favourable notice, since, for the first few years 
after his return from America, he had still much to do in this 
respect. } 

Cuter, 27th January.—At the third Subscription-Concert, Herr wi 
Maximilian Wolff, from Frankfort-o-the-Maine, distinguished himself ff 
by his performance of Mendelssohn’s violin-concerto, and a fantasia, 
by Leonard, for violin and orchestra, on a theme by Haydn. The first 
part of the concert was brought to a close by Hiller’s setting, for 
chorus and orchestra, of Githe’s Gesang der Geister iiber den Wassern, 
which was exeeedingly successful, The second part of the concert i 
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consisted of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. On the 3rd inst., Herr 
Wolff gave a soirée for chamber-music, when he played the first violin 
part in Mozart’s G minor quartet, and in Beethoven’s F major quartet, 
besides Bach’s chaconne, come other solo pieces, and a romance of his 
own composition. . 

ArnuEiM.—The Committee for the Seventh General Musical 
Festival of the Society for the Furtherance of Music have de- 
cided on the following programme :— 


“Thursday Evening, the 9th August.—1. Prize Symphony, by 
J. J. H. Verhiilst, Op. 46 (crowned by the Society in July, 1846). 
2. Samson, oratorio, by Handel. 

“ Friday Evening, the 10th August.—1. Overture and Introductory 
Chorus, by J. A. van Eyken, to Vondel’s tragedy, Lucifer, Op. 40 (to 
which a prize was awarded by the Society in 1852). 2. Lorelei, for 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, by Ferdinand Hiller, Op. 70. 3. Elia op 
Hore), poem by N. Beets, music by F. Coenen (prize in 1857). 
4, Lobgesang, symphony cantata, by F, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Op. 52. 

“ Saturday Morning, the 11th August.—Artists’ Concert. Besides 
this, the 84th Pealm (Dutch words by Dr. J. P. Heije, music by 
J. J. H. Verhiilst), anda symphony by Beethoven, not yet decided on, 
but probably No. 7. 

“ For the Committee :—W. Taets van Amerongen, President of the 
Technical Commission. J. M. J. Engelberts, Secretary.” 

Vivies.—A new organ, from the factory of the well-known builders, 
Merklin and Schiitze, of Brussels, was inaugurated in the cathedral 
here on the 10th ult. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. C.—Thanks for his communication; but we were unable to 
send a reporter. 

Frorran.— Decidedly true. 

W’s communication is an advertisement. 
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THE Mustcat Wort may be obtained direct from the Office, 28, 
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Doers anybody doubt that music has made rapid strides 
in this country within the last dozen years? Does anybody 
deny that the progress of music keeps pace with the march 
of civilisation? If so, in our desire to set him right, we 
beg leave to direct his attention, not to the Monday 
Popular Concerts, not to the Old Philharmonic, the 
New Philharmonic, or the Musical Society of London ; 
not to the numberless “ Unions,’ Chamber Meetings, 
Quintet and Quartet Associations, Vocal and Orchestral 
Concerts, &c., éc., that mushroom like have sprung up in an 
incredibly short space of time ; nor yet to the Crystal Palace, 
which is fast merging into a vast music-hall, at the instigation 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society—since all plead, trumpet- 
tongued, their own cause; but simply to Canterbury 
Hall, in the Westminster-road, to Weston’s Music Hall, 
High Holborn, to Raglan Hall, Theobald’s-road, or to 
any other of those huge and brilliant saloons dedicated to 
music in several parts of the metropolis, which have taken 
the place of and superseded the twopenny concert-rooms 
of bye-gone London. We are not going to apostrophise 
the above places of amusement, nor to designate them 





Their establishment, nevertheless, is 
not entirely without its use, and their existence is 
a significant sign of the times. The audiences who now 
frequent the new “Music Halls for the People,” are, in 
all probability, similar to those which were wont to attend 
the old penny or twopenny saloons. A greater attention to 
dress and cleanliness certainly may be evidenced, with a better 
style of pipe, a more reserved demeanour, and a politer 
phraseology. But the greatest transformation has taken place 
in taste and appreciation. In point of rank and station, the 
old and new public are identical. The hardy artisan, the 
upper labourers in workshops and factories, the smug clerk, 
the saucy apprentice, the spruce shop-boy, the small trader, 
the loose gent of the suburbs, a prevailing class—of such 
materials were the auditories of the old small concert-rooms 
composed ; and of such are the patrons of the new great 
saloons constituted. To what then is to be attributed the 
change—the improvement? To the influence of music, most 
indubitably. There was a time—we remember it ourselves— 
when the humbler classes of the community, having no other 
escape for their melodious propensities, were wont to assemble 
nightly in crowds at these low-priced gin-and-song taverns, 
and to pass whole evenings in boisterous excitement, 
listening to some nasal tenor, or short-winded soprano, 
indulging the hearers with such exhilarating airs as “Billy 
Barlow,” ‘Happy Land,” “My Master’s Gun,” and “The 
Coalheaver’s Feast,” to the accompaniment of a five-and-a- 
half octave upright piano, touched by a gentleman learning 
his notes. Yet there was no complaint. Some fine-eared 
critic might occasionally perhaps have expressed a wish 
that the vocalist had sung a little more in tune, or that the 
performer had played a few right notes ; but good humour, 
under the impulsive power of “old Tom” and tobacco, dis- 
played illimitable forbearance, and no one grumbled save 
when the waiter, through inadvertence, proffered short 
change. 

The history of the transition of these primitive abodes of art, 
from the state of grub to butterfly maturity, is not necessary. 
Some enterprising speculator and thorough reformer, like 
Mr. Morton, proprietor of the Canterbury Hall, no doubt, 
was impressed by the spirit of the times, saw the opening, and 
took advantage of it. He rented, or built, a spacious saloon, 
and had it handsomely decorated and brilliantly illuminated ; 
procured tolerable singers; engaged a veritable pianist ; 
and hired a well-conducted Broadwood or Collard. The pro- 
grammes, moreover, became a serious consideration. That 
class of ballads, represented by “My Master’s Gun,” and 
“My Wife, she likes her Beer,” were discarded, and its 
place supplied by the favourite airs of the day. Operatic 
tunes were introduced, and concerted morceaux attempted. 
The proprietor observed closely the inclination of the 
people’s taste. As music took a higher flight, business rose 
in proportion. The better the bill of fare, the greater the 
quantity of beer and spirits imbibed. The love of art and 
the desire of gain alike prevailed with the manager in his 
selections. He who had previously but the slightest pos- 
sible acquaintance with Italian composers, now stood up 
stoutly for Donizetti and Verdi, and became note-wise. The 
transition state reached its grand climacteric, when a musical 
director was secured, and selections from popular operas were 
performed, 

If the reader, who knows nothing of the musical 
transactions in London beyond the Opera and the concerts, 
imagines for a moment that we are attempting to play on 
his credulity, let him satisfy himself and pay a visit to Mr. 
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Morton’s establishment in Westminster-road, any evening. 
He will there hear, considering all things, a by-no-means 
despicable performance of Professor Bennett’s cantata, 7'he 
May Queen; or, should he prefer Ausonian strains to British, 
may gratify his predilections by extracts from Lucrezia 
Borgia, or some equally popular Italian work. Nay, he may 
gain knowledge as well as pleasure, since Mr. Morton does 
not restrict his excerpts to known operas, but searches among 
the unacknowledged and the erudite, and disdains to follow 
the managers of the great patent theatres. Some time since, 
a selection was given from the Dame Blanche—one of the 
greatest master-pieces of the French school, and, when 
novelty is so much sought for, most unaccountably over- 
looked at our Italian operas. Boieldieu’s opera was 
expressly translated for the Canterbury Hall Concerts. 
Scenes, too, from Macheth—an opera by Verdi, which, 
although it has achieved no small reputation on the 
Continent, has never been produced in this country—is at 
this moment being executed, as well as some of the music 
from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. Or, if the sceptic do not like 
to venture on a transpontine expedition, Weston’s Music 
Hall, in Holborn, will furnish him with a “grand selection” 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, supported by a strong army of 
principals, a full band and an efficient chorus. 

We need not pursue the subject further. It is quite 
evident, that music has wrought the most remarkable 
changes in modern times, among all grades and all classes, 
and will continue to work more. The change is not merely 
artistic but social. Audiences that love good music will, 
through its influence, be induced to love something else 
good, without perhaps being sensible thereof. Music should 
not be looked upon as an Art merely, but as an Instructor 
and a Chastener in the ways of life. 


THERE was Pantagruel, stamping about the coffee-rcom of 
the “Edinburgh Castle” with such violence,that tablestrembled, 
plates clattered, glasses rung, and, in short, every kind 
of villanous noise was produced, that can be elicited 
from a shaken hostelry ; and there was Epistemon sitting 
by the fire with a long pipe in his mouth, smiling and 
smirking to himself, with wondrous complacency, and 
exhaling little feathery fumes, with all the deliberation of 
infinite relish. 

Into the midst of this state of things quietly walks 
Panurge, thinking of nothing, as was frequently the case ; but 
no sooner has he entered, than amazed by the insane conduct 
of Pantagruel, he stands stock-still near to the door, with 
his mouth wide open, until John the waiter closes it by 
violently chucking him under the chin. 

“What's all this about?” quoth Panurge, when he had 
recovered the gift of speech. 

“Read that!” thundered Pantagruel, and he flung a 
newspaper at the head of Panurge with such force, that he 
knocked him all the way back through the passage into the 
street, so that he bumped against a passing omnibus, and 
glancing off at an angle of 35 degrees, was conveyed into the 
Strand Theatre, when for the fiftieth time he witnessed, with 
infinite satisfaction, the Christmas Boxes of Augustus Mayhew 
and Sutherland Edwards, 

Returning to the “Edinburgh Castle,” when the performance 
was over, and finding Pantagruel in a calmer state of mind, 
(that old rascal Epistemon still whiffing and smirking as 
before) he said, with chattering teeth “ Your Lordship hath 
not condescended to answer my question,” 





“T was much excited when I saw you last,” said Panta- 
gruel, “and I have as yet scarcely recovered.” 

“Hast thou forgotten the laws of moderation in thy 
drink ?”’ said Panurge. 

“He has been reading this” said Epistemon, handing 
another newspaper (for the first had been reduced to its 
constituent monads), and placing his broad thumb, without 
another word, on the Drury Lane advertisement. 

“ And I will read it again” said Pantagruel, snatching the 
paper from Epistemon, and dealing him such a back-hander 
that he fell from his chair into the fender, and there remained 
seated, still with the same indomitable smile, for the rest 
of the evening. 

“John,” said Panurge, resignedly, “thou wilt bring in a 
screw of Bristol bird’s-eye—likewise half-a-pint of beer” 
—and with an attentive face, he fixed his big eyes upon 
Pantagruel. 

“What I will read to thee” said Pantagruel, “is the plot 
of a play called the Forest Keeper, as described in the Drury 
Lane advertisement. This I declare to be the most in- 
teresting and exciting tale that has been produced.” 

“ Always excepting the plot of the Goose with the Golden 
£9qs,” suggested Panurge. 

“Nay,” said Pantagruel, condescendingly, “I have seen 
that mighty creation on the stage in all its plenitude is 
a work of consummate art, but the Forest Keeper I have not 
seen.” (Here a noise arose like the gurgling which is pro- 
duced when a large body of water is compelled to flow 
through a very small aperture, and Pantagruel, turning 
round, saw Epistemon in such a convulsion of suppressed 
laughter, that it was a miracle he did not expire upon the 
spot.) “I therefore merely spoke of the tale as a tale— 
meaning the tale here printed. Now listen: ‘In the first 
act we see Christian, as the fond husband and royal forest- 
ranger doting on his wife, but finally roused to the intensest 
jealousy by tracing the footsteps of a man to his chamber- 
window, and, moreover, seeing his wife part from a stranger.’ ” 

“ Now I,” said Panurge, “should have been more jealous if 
I had seen my wife meet with a stranger, for then I should 
not have known what ill might have happened ; whereas, if 
I had seen her part with a stranger, I should have argued 
that the mischief, whatever it was, had ended for the time. 
Likewise, methinks, a stranger, in these cases, is better than 
a friend.” 

“In his frenzy,’ continued Pantagruel, reading, ‘he seizes a 
gun and fires at him, but misses his aim, and his wife, falling 
insensible at his feet, he rushes without further inquiry 
from his home, and joins the army.’” 

“ Beshrew me, but this same Christopher,” began Panurge— 

“ Christian !” said Pantagruel. 

“Christian, indeed! out upon him fora perverted heathen!” 
said Panurge. “He sees all this turmoil going on, and 
instead of trying to find out the tops and bottoms of things, 
he runs away, when a civil question put to his wife would 
have settled the whole business. Slight, indeed, is this same 
Christopher's desire for useful knowledge. He will never be 
euumerated among the martyrs of science, like Galileo and 
Tycho—nothing about him will be written by Sir Daniel 
Brewster. And don’t you believe too much in his jealousy, 
my worthy lord and master. He wanted an opportunity to 
be off—to cut his lucky, as Mr. Burnand would say—he’d 
have been one of Sir Cresswell’s best customers, if he had 
been living now. Ha! ha! a right merry knave is this same 
Christopher ! ” j 

“ Panurge,” said Epistemon, with exceeding gravity, “ thou 
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knowest that my love for thee is exceedingly slight ; thou 
art aware that if thou wert about to be executed on Monday 
next, I would gladly part with my last farthing to witness 
the ceremony ; but, nevertheless, I frankly avow, that on 
this occasion, I listen to thy discourse with the profoundest 
admiration and respect.” 

“ Epistemon,” said Panurge, with equal solemnity, “ thou 
knowest that my esteem for thee is of the smallest—that I 
would not give a farthing to see thee hanged, simply because 
the sight of thee, under any circumstances whatever, is to 
me intensely repulsive and disagreeable. Nevertheless, I 
humbly own, that on this occasion, I am proud of thy good 
word.” 

“‘The man who so innocently caused all this mischief, is 
a M. Francois Duchamp,” continued Pantagruel. 

“T shall affect the true-born Briton, and think of him 
as Frank Field,” said Panurge. 

“¢ An exiled aristocrat,” continued Pantagruel, reading, 
“who surreptitiously visits Mad. Reynold.’” 


“Miss Reynolds?” asked Panurge, with half-closed eyes. | 


“ Madame Reynold, dolt,” bawled Pantagruel. 

“ Mad. Reinhardhalt,” murmured Panurge, nodding, “a 
sort of German name.” 

“¢To receive the rents she secretly collects for him. 

“Then Mad. Reinhardhalt is like my landlord,” exclaimed 
Panurge. “He collects my rent so very secretly, that the 
operation is unknown even to himself, and therefore he 
sweareth lustily that I am three quarters in arrear.” 

“‘Seventeen years are supposed to elapse,” continued 
Pantagruel, reading “ ‘between the two acts. In the second 
act,-we find the wife, supposing the husband dead’—sup- 
posing the husband dead.” 

“Very well, I grant the hypothesis,’ said Panurge, im- 
patiently. 

“ ‘Married to M. Duchamp, and she has a grown-up 
daughter. The veteran soldiers being here disbanded, and 
passing through Nismes, are insulted by the now Bourbon 
mob, and among them is Christian, who is not dead.’ ” 

“The story would be much more curious, if he marched 
through the town when he was dead,” said Panurge. “ But 
I knew that Christopher would take care of himself.” 

“¢ Having braved the fury of the mob,” continued Pan- 
tagruel, “‘he seeks a refuge in M. Duchamp’s house, where 
he encounters, first his daughter, and then his wife, and finds 
in Duchamp himself a man whose life he has saved on the 
field of battle.’” 

“Then had Duchamp himself swallowed the man?” in- 
quired Panurge, looking exceedingly stupid. 

“No; Duchamp was the man, booby—only the author 
was an idiom.” 

“Go on,” said Panurge, mournfully. 

“* He does not own his child, nor claim his wife, magnani- 
mously preferring to give her up rather than to reduce her 
to misery by proclaiming her a bigamist’—but, thou scurvy 
knave! thou art not listening—no, by the parings of 
Apollyon’s hoof, thou preferrest that scrap of paper on 
which thou fixest thy leaden eyes, to this sublime deacrip- 
tion.” 

“Listen, listen, master mine, at this glorious specimen of 
English composition, and cheer the cockles of thy heart,” 
said Panurge, “and then, if thou wilt, chop me into small 
pieces, and vend me in the form of kidney-dumplings. 
Listen to the inscription on this humble looking scrap of 
paper.” So, leaping on to the table, Panurge read as 
follows :— 
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“ PuETRY AND Poets. 

“Fitzball has a poetic mind, it does not follow that he is a poet; for 
to write poetry, the composition must be faultless, Choice in words 
and expressions; perfect in imagery; and original. Many think 
poetically, and feel poetically, but few write poetically, there being but 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” 

Loud was the mirth of Pantagruei, shrill was the laughter 
of Epistemon; John the waiter rushed out of the room in 
convulsions, and repeated the composition to the bar-maid, 
who instantly fell into hysterics. Customers at the bar 
carried the joke into the street, and the broad Strand echoed 
with the sound of mirth. Father Thames was heard to 
chuckle in his muddy bed, and a dignified smile illumined 
the statue of Charles I. at Charing-cross. 

“ Who the devil was the wag who wrote that;” asked Pan- 
tagruel, whose merriment had given way to curiosity. 

“T can’t tell, for the life of me,” said Panurge. ‘I had it 
in the scrap of paper that inclosed the bird’s-eye.” 








Music has often been called “the on)y universal language,” 
and an ingenious writer once undertook to prove that, before 
the confusion of Babel, the inhabitants of the earth expressed 
emotions and interchanged ideas exclusively in song. Spoken 
language, he maintained, was comparatively a recent in- 
vention—or, rather, it was a curse inflicted upon man as a 
punishment for his non-obsorvance of the harmonious laws 
of Providence. According to this author’s theory, the serpent, 
who was undoubtedly the original Don Juan, must have 
tempted Eve to the air of some “ La ci darem,” composed by 
himself; and Tubal Cain could no longer be regarded as the 
first musician, though be would still have to be looked upon 
as the first and greatest manufacturer of musical instruments 
—in fact, as a sort of primeval Sax. Like a great many 
other theories, that of our ingenious friend had the disad- 
vantage of being untenable. Instead of being an opera, the 
life of man has always been a drama, and generally a very dull 
one, with few, if any, musical situations ; in addition to which 
it may be shown, that the great architectural scheme, to 
which the science of ethnology owes its existence, whatever 
effect it may have had on music, has certainly left its traces 
in thelanguage of musicians—more especially those of England. 
Melody and harmony, wherever originated, find a response 
all over the world. Music from all parts of Europe— 
which, as far as music is concerned, is the world,—find 
a readier welcome and appreciation nowhere than in 
England. But, while adopting the music of foreigners, 
we surely need not at the same time adopt their musical 
terms, though this is now done to a most unnecessary and 
ridiculous extent. With a view to that universality of which 
we have spoken, it was desirable that all nations should 
make use of the same language for the few directions to the 
player or singer which every piece of music requires, and 
naturally that of the oldest musical country in Europe was 
chosen. Gradually, however, French terms have been intro- 
duced—we mean in music printed in England—which is 
absurd, inasmuch as French is not the recognised musical 
language of Europe, and is not understood as a matter of 
course either in England, Germany, or Italy. Composers 
ought to elect one of two courses—either they should write 
their indications in Italian, or they should write them in the 
language of the country to which they belong—and in these 
cases the country to which they belong is that in which they 
publish. What is the use of writing “main droite,” or 
M. D.,” on a pianoforte piece addressed to English young 
ladies who may, or may not, but certainly do not invariably, 
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understand French? Why are so many pieces advertised 
“4 quatre mains,” instead of “for two players,” which, 
though an English, is not, like its French equivalent, an 
absurd expression? What is the meaning of “ pressez le 
mouvement,” and of a dozen other phrases that are engraved 
on the music issued by London music-publishers as though 
it were impossible to give the meaning of the words in 
English ? 

At our operatic performances we have often wondered 
why the English, when they wish to hear an air a second 
time, cry out encore, which is never used in that sense in 
France; whereas the French, desiring to have a song 
repeated, exclaim “bis,"—which was never so applied in 
Rome. 

But the polyglot character of our programmes chiefly 
amuses us. The other day, in looking over the names 
of certain orchestral performers, we found that some were 
to play on an instrument or instruments called “ violini, 
primo,” others on “ viol,” others simply on English “ trom- 
bones,” while one gentleman, with quite an Anglican 
name, was to perform on the “grosse caisse.” Without 
insisting on the employment of the word “ fiddle,” may we 
inquire why musicians are no longer allowed to play on the 
“violin,” and why a big drum is to be called a “ grosse 
eaisse.” If it be considered vulgar to say big drum in 
England, it ought to be thought equally vulgar to say 
“ grosse caisse” in France, and there would then be nothing 
left but to exchange of languages, as it is proposed we should 
exchange produce for manufactures. 

In certain departments of industry, in which the 
superiority of England is undoubted, the French have 
adopted certain English words, from sheer want of suitable 
equivalents. Thus, on their railways, they say “ stuffing- 
box,” which they pronounce “ stufain-bowe,” and on their 
steamers they endeavour to say “stop her,” and succeed in 
saying “ stopaire.’ But we cannot admit that the French 
are so far before us in music as to render it becoming on 
our part to write their language on our music sheets, as if 
overcome by their superior attaiuments in that art. 

Probably the subject we have been discussing is not of 
very great importance, but small evils must be attacked from 
time to time, if only to prevent them becoming great ones ; 
and we confess that we were very much struck a few days 
since by the appearance of a piece of music, of which the 
title was in German, the description in Italian, and the 
dedication in French—while the author was an English- 
man, 


Her Masesty’ Toeatre.—“ Yesterday an agreement was 
signed which constitutes Mr. E. T. Smith, the Drury Lane 
manager, future lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, on a lease 
of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years,”—( Times, Friday, 
Feb. 24.) 

Orcanist or St, Mary’s, ALDERMANBURY—(Communicated).— 
The organistship at the beautiful City church of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, will be shortly vacated by the present occupant, 
and a new election will take place before Easter. The organ is 
a not uninteresting specimen by Russell, England, and Green ; 
and a trial we made of its merits some time since, impressed us 
on the whole considerably in its favour. For many previous 
years it had, we believe, been much neglected, and on the occasion 
of our trying the organ, various repairs and additions had been 
effected in it by Messrs. Gray and Davison. The instrument is 
better located in the church than any other in the City, in this 
respect contrasting most favourably with modern instances 


in regard of the position of organs in churches, 








ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

Tue long-announced and much-expected opera, Lurline, by 
Mr. W. Vincent Wallace, was produced on Thursday evening, 
and with an amount of success hardly anticipated by the warmest 
admirers of the composer. We can recall, indeed, no more 
enthusiastic reception awarded to an English lyric work for 
years, and the excitement of the audience reminded us of the 
first night of the Yountain Sylph, the Siege of Rochelle, Maritana, 
&e. <A peculiar interest attached to the production of a new 
work from the pen of Mr. Wallace, since he had written nothing 
for the stage since 1846, when Matilda of Hungary was produced ; 
and everybody was anxious to ascertain whether his talent had 
been invigorated by time and study, or cessation from his 
accustomed labours had rusted his powers. We believe we may, 
without fear of contradiction, assert that Mr. Wallace has written 
his best work in Zurline ; that he has not only exhibited a finer 
instinct for pure original melody, bat has proved himself a 
better musician in every sense of the word, and has added largely 
to his reputation as a dramatic composer. This, as far as we 
are enabled to judge, is the universal opinion. Some may like 
the music better than others, but all agree that it is the composer’s 
most admirable work. 

Lurline is a grand opera, according to the French acceptation 
of the term. There is no spoken dialogue. The orchestra is 
always employed. Of the libretto, by the veteran, Mr. Edward 
Fitzball, the hero of a hundred dramatic victories, we wish to 
speak affectionately. The general construction of the plot is 
not without merit, and some of the scenes and situations are 
striking ; but here all absolute eulogy must end. Mr. Wallace, 
however, like his compatriot Mr. Balfe, does not seem to attach 
any great importance to technical excellence in lyrics, and, if 
the words only involve an idea, is satisfied. Doubtiess, in many 
instances, the composer of Zurline has drawn from his own 
inspiration, and become his own poet, Of the plot of the new 
piece it is sufficient to say, that it is founded on one of the 
a legends of the Rhine, concerning Lurline, a Naiad, or 

ater-Nymph, who falls in love with a mortal. It is divided 
into three acts. In the first act, the mortal is lured away by 
the Naiad to her home under the waters; in the second she 
allows him to ascend to earth, trusting that after a time he will 
return ; in the last, the Naiad is permitted to assume mortality 
and wed her lover. For details, we refer the curious to Mr. 
Fitzball’s book. 

There were seven encores—the overture ; chorus, “ Drain 
this cup of pleasure ;” “Take this cup of sparkling wine ;” 
song, by Ghiva (Miss Pilling), “ Troubadour enchanting ;” air, by 
Rhineberg (Mr. Santley), “‘The nectar cup may yield delight ;” 
song, Rudolph (Mr. Harrison) “ My heart’s first home ;” and 
unaccompanied quartet, “ Though the world with transport bless 
me.” But these were not the only pieces entitled to the honours ; 
nor among them do we always find what we consider the 
“gems” of the work. For instance, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce the romance, in A minor, “ When the night-winds 
sweep the wave,” sung by Lurline (Miss Louisa Pyne), 
the most strikingly beautiful and original piece in the 
opera; while the duet between Ghiva and the Baron, 
(Mr. G. Honey), “Oh! Rudolph, haughty Rudolph, tell,” 
recalls, almost more vividly than any English composition we 
can remember, the felicity of invention and freedom of treatment 
of the best Italian bufo school. The grand scena, too, “Sad is 
my soul,” for Lurline, is, in the serious line, highly impressive 
and most skilfully developed in the different movements. We 
have said enough, at present, however, to prove that the opera 
was an undeniable success, and shall enter further into the 
merits of the music next week. ! 

Miss Louisa Pyne has seldom had music better suited to her 
style than that of Lurline. Mr. Wallace, nevertheless, has not 
fatigued his audience with a surplus of bravura, wherein he 
equally shows his tact as a musician and his knowledge of the 

rima donna, who shines no less in cantabile than in florid music. 
Mr. Harrison sang with his wonted power and effect, and acted 
the part of Rudolph iu a highly spirited and impressive manner. 
My. H. Corri scarcely satisfied us in the music of the Gnome, 
more especially in a very fine and original brindisi, “ As in this 
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cup,” which, we fancy, he had not thoroughly mastered. Miss 
Pilling, on the other hand, pleased us more than ever, and gave 
her solo, “ Troubadour enchanting,’ with, bating a little too 
much accentuation, excellent taste and judgment. Miss Fanny 
Cruise, too, in the small part of Liba, a water-sprite, sang 
and acted very pleasingly. : 

The scenery is magnificent. In the tableaux especially, Messrs. 
T. Grieve and Telbin have shown their invention and mastery. 
We shall not anticipate the reader’s pleasure—we take for 
granted every one will go to see Lurline—by describing: its 
pictorial beauties. ‘ 

Last, not least, the band and chorus were most admirable, 
from the overture to the final rondo—a fact that did not escape 
the audience, since, after the artists and composers had had their 
ovation atthe end, a loud cry was raised for Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
which did not cease until that gentleman made his appearance 
with the singers and Mr, Wallace (who was enthusiastically 
summoned and cheered after every act), and was received by 
the whole house with deafening plaudits. Such a performance 
as that of Thursday could only be the result of untiring energy, 
pains and perseverance, on the part of the musical director. 

To descend to minutiae, the recalls were—after the first act, 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Wallace; after the 
second, Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Santley, and Mr. 
Wallace ; the composer, and all the principals, with, as we have 
said, Mr. Alfred Mellon, at the end. 

The house was filled in every part. Zurline was repeated last 
night, and will be repeated again this evening. 


Mr, Gustavus L. Geary, the tenor singer of Christ Church, 
Dublin, has finished a tour throughout Ireland, where he has 
been giving his vocal recitals, in conjunction with his eldest 
daughter, Miss Mina Geary, with the greatest success. The 
first part consists ofa selection of Moore’s Melodies ; the second, 
of a varied series of vocal pieces, selected from the works of 
Balfe, Hatton, and Vincent Wallace. ‘Come into the garden, 
Maud” (Balfe), together with settings of Longfellow’s poems, by 
the same composer, were most heartily received by the various 
audiences throughout the sister isle. Miss M. Geary has a sweet 
mezzo-soprano voice, and an attractive appearance, and, no doubt, 
after proper attention to her musical studies, must become a 
promising vocalist. 

Tue Lonpon GiEE AND Mapricat Union, encouraged by 
the eminent success their recent concerts at the Dudley Gallery 
have met with, purpose giving a second series, beginning on 
Monday next. Mr. T. Oliphant will continue his literary 
illustrations, which are an entirely new feature in performances 
of this kind. The introduction of the songs and ballads of 
the olden time has proved a great source of attraction, Mr. 
Land still continues to direct their performance. 

Myppieton Hati.—An evening concert was given on 
Thursday, by Master W. A Field, at which the Glee and Madri- 
gal Union and several other artists of eminence assisted. Mr. 
Tedder sang the new song composed expressly for him by Mr. 
Hatton,“ The Maid I love hath many a grace,” with much 
applause, and also “The Death of Nelson.” Miss Wells gave, 
with great delicacy of execution, the “Soldier tired,” of Dr. 
Arne, which obtained an encore. Master Field also made his 
début in Bishop’s duet, “ My Pretty Page.” with Miss Anne Cox, 
He was evidently suffering from nervousness, but with time and 
study may get on very creditably. The Glee and Madrigal 
Union contributed largely to the evening’s amusement from their 
varied répertoire, and the laughter-loving portion of the audience 
were much entertained by the humourous serenade, “ Maiden 
fair, oh deign to tell,” capitally rendered by Messrs. Baxter, 
Cummings, and Lawler; Mr. Cummings also sang “Margaretta,” 
by Balfe, with much expression ; Mr. Eayres gave a solo on 
the violin ; and Miss Isabella Clemmenson performed Handel’s 
“Harmonious Blacksmith,” on thepianoforte. Mr.Landofficiated 
as accompanyist, and the concert was brought to a satisfactory 
termination by the madrigal, “Downina flowery vale.” 

Mr. F. Evcene Venva was unanimously elected organist of 
Saint Nicholas Church, Sevenoaks, on Friday the 10th inst. 





Tue Orcan In St. Marxg’s Courcn, Kenninoton (one of the 
late Mr. Gray’s) is to be repaired and enlarged. Most of the 
neighbouring churches in Surrey have already modernised their 
old organs, or erected new instruments. Kennington Church 
is one of the largest and finest of its class ; but, in these days, 
Grecian churches are somewhat neglected, and at a discount ; 
consequently, organs are suffered to remain in them unimproved, 
whereas such instriiments would not be ¢olerated in a spic-and- 
span new Gothic building after the most orthodox Puginian 
school. Tke amount of the repairs has to be raised by sub- 
scriptions in the neighbourhood, not a very musical on. a 


PROVINCIAL. 

LrverPooL—(From our own Correspndent).—The second sub- 
scription concert of the Philharmonic Society, was given to a very 
full house, Mdlle. Piccolomini being always sure to draw. The 
favourite prima donna looked as bewitching as ever, sang in her 
usual piquant manner, was frequently applauded, and encored 
more than once. She sang “ Ah! fors’é lui,” “I dreamt that I 
dwelt,” “La ci darem.” with Sig. Aldighieri, “ Libiamo,” with 
Belart, and the duet from Lucia, “Sulla tomba, with M. Belart. 
Sig. Belart was in excellent voice. Each of his solos was beauti- 
fully sung; but “ Ecco ridente,” was, if anything, the best, 
Sig. Aldighieri gave “ Largo al factotum” with much spirit. A 
chorus from Robert was, without exception, the most slovenly 
thing we ever heard in the hall; and but for the admirable way 
in which the choir rendered one or two of Mendelssohn’s four-part 
songs, and Weber’s Gipsy Chorus from Preciosa, we should have 
come to the conclusion, either that there had been no rehearsal, 
or that the Society’s chorus had undergone some great change for 
the worse. The band was good. The Symphony of Mendelssohn 
in A minor was beautifully played ; the Scherzo Adagio cantabile, 
and Allegro guerriero, being the best rendered. An extract 
from the programme of the Birmingham Festival was printed 
in the books of words, amusing as showing the mistakes some- 
times made, but really useless as regards the audience. The 
committee apparently overlooked the fact that, whilst an 
assemblage of all the educated musical professors and amateurs 
of the kingdom might not dispense with a new analysis of the 
symphony, it was possible that a Liverpool audience would have 
been all the better forsome idea of its argument ; and that it would 
have been wiser to instruct subscribers, instead of placing them 
on the same musical footing as the audience at Birmingham. 
As the symphony is the highest form of instrumental art, so it is 
really no insult to an unmusical community for a professedly 
musical society to act as instructors to the public ; and, if the 
committee were to insert from time to time such articles as Mr. 
Macfarren has written on the works of the great symphonists, 
they would be doing real good. As it is, the Pastoral of Beet- 
hoven—one really more intelligible to the outer world than 
most symphonies—is the only one respecting which explanator 
remarks have appeared inthe books. Mr. Herrmann conducted, 
and used every exertion to render the performance satisfactory. 
The same party are to appear at a cheap concert at the Philhar- 
monic Hall, on Saturday afternoon next, which will be open to 
the public. On that occasion, Madame Moritz will perform a 
solo on the piano. Report speaks highly of this lady’s powers ; 
she is a niece of Hummel. 

Inip.— “How on earth is it done?” was the question 
suggested to every one of the crowded audience at the Theatre 
Royal, on Monday evening, but with no chance of a solution. 
The utmost quickness and acuteness could not detect the secret; 
and grave and gay, old and young, were equally puzzled and 
delighted. Professor Frikell maintains his position as the prince 
of conjurors, and his “Two Hours of Illusions” are worthy of the 
distinguished patronage he has so frequently received. It is no 
ordinary genius that can command the success indicated by the 
fact that he has performed before “ Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Royal Family, at Windsor 
Castle ; the Emperor and Empress of Russia, the Emperor and 
Empress of Austria, the Sultan Mahomet, the Kings of Prussia, 
Hanover, Bavaria, Saxony, Denmark, Sweden, and Greece, 
Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, and all the ducal courts of Ger- 
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many, and upwards of 600 nights in London.” The tricks are as 
elegant in themselves as they are surprising. There is not the 
vulgar clap-trap so frequently employed to divert attention ; and 
the Professor stands alone on a clear stage, without the ma- 
chinery, tables, or screens which lead to the idea that all the 
magic is lurking behind them. The house was not only 
delighted, but amused ; and, as laughter is said to be the best 
hysic, the Professor proves himself as much a physician as 
fore the magician’s wand fell into his hands, 

Yorx.—Miss Alice Watson gave her annual concert, on 
Tuesday last, at the Festival Concert Room, assisted by Miss 
Hiles (of Liverpool), Mr. Suchet Champion, and Mr. Henr 
Wharton. The band of the 16th Lancers was also engaged. 
The concert was completely successful, and gave great satisfac- 
tion to a most fashionable audience. 

Matpstone—(From a Correspondent)—The chief town in 
Kent was made unusually vocal and instrumental on Wednes- 
day, the 8th inst—two grand concerts, one morning and one 
evening, having been given in the’ Corn Exchange. Mr. James 
Brine, librarian and printer, had engaged Mr. Wilby, who 
engaged Miss Arabella Goddard and Mr. Walter Pettit (violon- 
cello), instrumentalists, and Miss Eliza Hughes and Miss Leffler, 
vacilists. The morning concert opened with Mendelssohn’s trio 
in D minor, for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, very finely 

erformed by Miss Arabella Goddard, Mr. Wilby and Mr. W. 

ettit. Miss Goddard and Mr. Wilby also played De Beriot 
and Benedict's Grand Concertante Duet on airs from Sonnam- 
bula; the lady also executing Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet home” 
fantasia with immense effect. Mr. Wilby performed two solos 
—E. Perry’s “ Rule Britannia” and “ Recollections of Paganini’s 
Perpetual Motion” with remarkable skill. Miss Eliza Hughes 
and Miss Leffler sang sundry popular airs, and joined in 
the duet, “Giorno d’orrore,” from Semiramide. The evening 
concert commenced with Beethoven’s trio in G major, a no less 
admirable performance by the three artists than the Mendelssohn 
trio in the forenoon. Miss Goddard and Mr. Wilby repeated 
the duet from Sonnambula, and the fair pianist, by her magnifi- 
cent playing in Thalberg’s “ Last rose of summer” fantasia com- 
pletely captivated the audience, and in obedience toa unanimous 
encore, substituted the same composer’s ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” 
Mr. Wilby did not think fit to change the two solos he had 
introduced in the morning, so good was the impression he had 
made in both. The vocal performances differed essentially trom 
the first concert, the only piece retained being Mr. Hullah’s 
song, “The Storm,” sung by Miss Leffler, J. W. Morgan’s ballad, 
“The memory of thee,” by the same lady, and the duet from 
Semiramide. 

Dusiin.—A réunion musicale, at the Ancient Concert Rooms) 
introduced Mr, Arthur O’Leary as a pianist. His reception was 
cordial and his success decided. He played a concerto, with 
orchestra, of Hummell a caprice of his own composition, and 
Prudent’s“Sonnambula.” Anoverture, composed by Mr.O’Leary, 
was played by the orchestra, and pleased very much. Herr 
Oberthur was the other soloist. He is a great favourite with 
the fashionable world in Dublin. He played a trio of his own 
composition for harp, violin, and violoncello, the second he has 
written for those instruments, and the same that he played at 
his own “ recital” on the Saturday previous, which, by-the-bye, 
deserves notice if only for the brilliant and fashionable audience 
collected together to do honour to the talented “Harpist to H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Nassau.” A new fantasia for harp solo, on Meyer- 
beer’s Dinorah, composed by Herr Oberthur, is likely to become 
a favourite with harp-players ; it is a very brilliant and effective 
work, and was capitally played by Herr Oberthur, who also 
obtained warm applause for his performance of another neat solo, 
“Meditation,” which is quite a little gem. The artists who 
assisted at the “recital,” were Miss Julia Cruise, Mr. O’Rorke, and 
Mr. Richard Smith (who, among other pieces, sang a new vocal 
trio by Herr Oberthur, without accompaniment, entitled “The 
Knights of the Cross,” with excellent effect), Miss Ellen Williams, 
Mr. Sproule, Mr. Levy, and Herr Elsner. The Lord Lieutenant 
and the viceregal party remained till the conclusion of 
the concert. 





Epinsurco—(From a Correspondent).—At the third of a 
series of four classical concerts at the New Music Hall, George’s- 
street, got up under the direction of Herr Hausmann, the cele- 
brated violinist, the following programme was given :— 

Sinfonia Pastorale—Beethoven; Rondo, B flat, pianoforte—Mendel- 

ssohn; Aria, from J Martiri—Donizetti; oonlight, Sonata— 
Beethoven; Bolero; Fantasia, “Souvenirs d’Ecosse’—Oury; Over- 
ture and March— Mendelssohn. 
Miss Arabella Goddard was the pianist, and Mdlle. Enrichetta 
Camilla the vocalist. The band was numerous and efficient, 
and executed the Pastoral Symphony extremely well, Mr. 
Hausmann being both an experienced and a classical conductor. 
The three pianoforte pieces excited the greatest ,enthusiasm, 
connoisseurs being, of course, most delighted with Miss Goddard's 
splendid execution of the Rondo of Mendelssohn, with orchestral 
accompaniments, and the delicious Sonata of Beethoven, after 
which she was recalled. , The brilliant fantasia of Mad. Oury 
created quite a perfect furor, which compelled the young 
Jady to return to the pianoforte, and substituted “The Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” of Handel, which caused, if possible, still 
greater excitement. Mdlle. Enrichetta Camilla is a pleasing 
singer, and has evidently been taught in the best Italian school. 
The choice of pieces, however, was not entirely to the taste of 
an Edinburgh audience. The hall was filled by an elegant and 
brilliant assembly. 








M. DISTIN. 
To the Editor of the Star. 

S1r,—From the kind and very considerate notice of my concert that 
appeared in the Star of Friday, February 3rd, and the favourable 
opinion you evidently entertain of me personally, I am induced to 
write, and request the favour of a place in your columns, to state the 
reasons for giving it. I lost nearly £80 at the Crystal Palace in 1858, 
through the great expenses incurred, and hoped, by the concert at 
Exeter Hall, to have been enabled to liquidate that debt; but, although 
I appealed by a circular, addressed to the worshipful masters of up- 
wards of 400 Masonic lodges, and the London lodges twice, requesting 
it to be made known to the brethren, I received but one answer. This 
was from Lodge 199, Weymouth, inclosing a Post-office order for 
10s. 6d., for a reserved seat ticket. I am placed in a false position 
before the public, and it was not out of any ostentation or avaricious 
feeling that I again appeared before it, being compelled, through 
bodily infirmity, the loss of my front teeth (from age and long- 
continued labour), to relinquish my professional exertions, which 
have been very arduous, for fifty years—twenty-seven of which were 
under the Crown, eleven years in the old Militia, seven years in 
the Grenadiers, and nine years in the private band of His Majesty 
George lV. I have also performed at three coronations, but have no 
pension; and with the exception of £1 per week from the brass-in- 
strument business belonging to my son Henry, I have nothing else to 
depend upon. I have always been ready to give my gratuitous services 
on occasions of charity, by concerts or otherwise, in several towns in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in many of which large sums were 
realised. Ido not make a boast cf this, as I felt a pleasure in doing 
so, and considered it my duty. Exeter Hall wes paid for on the 
night of my concert by a donation (the name of the donor I am not 
at liberty to publish, brt I inclose it with this), and another donation 
from the King of Hanover (his Majesty having remembered me in the 
private band of King George IV.), who, with his well-known benevo- 
lence, immediately commanded that his name should be added to the 
list of subscribers (patrons),with a subscription of £10. These two gifts, 
and some borrowed money, enabled me to meet a great part of 
the preliminary expenses. The whole sum in the hall amounted to 
about £40. I shall, therefore, lose nearly as much as I did at the 
Crystal Palace. I was induced to hope that the concert, being under 
such high patronage, and with the long list of artists on the occasion, 
would have been well attended by “my brother Masons” and the 
“ public generally,” but I have been grievously disappointed. There 
were about 300 free tickets in the hall, principally to the reserved and 
5s. seats. I hope, when these facts are known, the Masonic bretbren 
and the public will assist me in my difficulty. 

Trusting I may be excused for having troubled you with this long 
letter, and with my most grateful thanks for your kind remarks 


about me, 


I remain, sir, your obedient and obliged servant, 
J. Distiy, Sen. 


2, Chapter-terrace, Newington, 8. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 

s. d. 

Vive la Danse, Valse... 3 0 
Belinda, Nocturne... 3 0 
Jeu d’ Esprit, Caprice 3 0 








Bellona, Fest March ... 
Azelia... a : 


Pauline, Mazurka de 


Salon cae se 





BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


DANCE MUSIC BY FREDERIC PERRY. 


The St. Andrew’s Quadrille, dedicated to Miss Baron _,, ee 

The Wardour Mazurka Lord Arundell aé 

The Vancouver Quadrille T. B. Chilty, Esq. .. 

The Valentia Polka George Griffiths, Esq. 

The Augusta Mazurka Miss C. A. Thistlewayte 

The Avonda'e Schottische Miss Barron .. oe 

The Helena Polkas The Misses Northey.. 

The Misses Warner .. 

Miss Fanny Hutchinson . 

Miss Mary Lorymer 

The Promenade Polkas Miss Kirwan .. oe 

The Salopian Quadrilles -. Miss Brown. .. oe oe 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Eight Ballads by Adolfo Ferrari, 
rice 23. each :— 
No. 1. ‘‘SWEET DAYS OF YOUTH.” 
2. “LONG YEARS OF CARE.” 
. ‘WHEN MID THE FESTIVE SCENES WE MEET.’ 
. “BREAK NOT BY HEEDLESS WORD THE SPELL,” for contralto or 
barytone. 
. “SWEET HOPE.” 
. ‘*REMEMBRANCE.” 
. “GRATITUDE.” 
. “I LOVE THE OAK,” for contralto or barytone. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W., 
Where may be obtained 
Two Chamber Trios for soprano, mezzo-soprano and contralto: ‘‘Come sisters, 
let us danceand sing,” 2s. 6d. ‘‘Com», fairies, come, the stars shine bright,” 2s. 6d. 
Three Italian Songs: ‘Vieni. Vieni,” serenade, 2s.; ‘‘L’ onda che mormora, 
romance, 2s. 6d. ; ‘‘ Ah, se piacer mi vuoi,” romance, 28, 

‘* These ballads are beantiful compositions, thoroughly*English in their style and 
character. The words, always selected with literary taste, are set to music with 
the utmost attention, not only to sentiment and expression, but to all the niceties 
of accent and of prosody.” 

“The two trios, which are for female voices, and calculated for the accomplished 
lady-singers who are now found in every social circle, are among the moat attractive 
drawing-room music that we have heard for along time.”—Spectator. 


CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


SIX ROMANCES ANGLAISES, Op. 27 
LA CAPRICIBUSE, Grand Valse, Op. 31 
LA DANSE DES SORCIERES Op. 33... os e 
GALOP, Composé pour le Roi de Prusse, Op. 34 .. ee ee oe ee 
LA TARENTELLE, Op, 41 ‘Dediée & Ferdinand Praeger) ., oe os 
LE CORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (Dediée & Edouard Roeckel) .. 





Qs 


Go to bo bo Co eo BOLO Co Com CoM 
ococoooooaceoce: 


The Pauline Valses 
The Castellon Polka 
The Cotham Polka 














oe oe o 


on - oo 


VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 


L’EMIGRE TRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the English poem of 
Lady Dufferin by the Chevalier de Chatelain. Suug by Miss Dolby .. 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 





Published this Day. Price 2s. 6d. 
AN_EASY AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


“O TENDER SHADOW,” 
SONG, 
FROM MEYERBEER’S DINORAH. 
Adapted for the use of amaeurs unable to accomplish all the rassagesin the 


te oe by M. Jules de Glimes. With English and Italian words, 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


POPULAR JUVENILE MUSIC, 


PIANOFORTE RECREATIONS FOR JUVENILE PERFORMERS, 
Price One Shilling each number. 


FIRST SERIES—‘ SATANELLA.” 


1. The Power of Love, 8. Our hearts are not our own, 
2, The Slaves’ Chorus, 4, Oh would she but name, 


SECOND SERIES—“ DINORAH.” 


1. The Shadow air. | 8. Fanciulle (canzonet), 
2. Santa Maria. 4, Hunting Song. 


THIRD SERIES—“ MARTHA.” 


1. M’ appari tutt’ amor. 8. Servants’ Chorus. 
2. Drinking Song. | 4, Finale to First Act. 


FOURTH SERIES—CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 


1. Beautiful Star, and Ring de Banjo. 4, Nelly Gray. 

2. Good News from Home. 5. Hard Times, 

8. We are coming Sister Mary, and , 6, I’m off to Charlestown. 
Wait for the Waggon. 


FIFTH SERIES—DANCE MUSIC. 


1. Maud Valse, 8. Satanella Quadrille, 
2. Kénigsberg Polka, 4. Pantomime Galop. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





Lately published, 
THREE NEW SONGS 


BY 
EMILE BERGER. 


Price 2s. each. 


SWIFTER THAN THE SWALLOWS’ FLIGHT. 
YOU CHIDE ME FOR LOVING, 
WHY DON’T HE TELL ME SO. 


From the Daily News. 


““M. Emile Berger is evidently a composer of merit. His melodies are flowing, 
graceful, and embellished by musician-like accompaniments.” 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


In Cloth Boards, price 8s, 
A COMPLETE EDITION OF 


GLUCK’S OPERA, 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, 


FOR 


VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
WITH ENGLISH AND FRENCH WORDS. 








Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, 


REICHARDT’S 
CELEBRATED SONG, 
“THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR.”’ 
Sung with immense success by the Composer, 

Price 8s, 

Also arranged for the Pianoforte, by 
JOSEPH ASCHER, 

Price 88, 

And arranged as a Valse—" Beloved Star,” by 
LAURENT, 


Price 4s. 





BOOSEY & SONS, Holles-street. 


: DONALD DUNCAN'S 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, AND FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
FINEST FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine mild, and mellow spirit .. 15s. per Gallon. 
THE PRINCE'S USQUEBEAUGH, a much admired and 18 D 
Mclibeea coe es es * - 

DONALD DUNCAN'S Celebrated Registered DD. Whiskey 20 D 

of extraordinary quality and age .. ae oe ee sai e 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or samp’e forwarded for 

12 postage stamns. Termscash. 4, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 











H, DENNIS, DEAR. New Song. By G. B, ALLEN. 
Price 38, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 
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NEW SONGS 
MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 


RN nee 


“OH! TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN!” 


Poetry by Jessica RANKIN, 
Composed by M. W. Bare. 
Priee 2s. 


Oh! take me to thy heart again! 
I never more wil! grieve thee :} 
All joys are fled and hope is dead 
If I indeed must leave thee, 
Forgive the wild and angry words 
This wayward heart hath spoken ; 
I did not dream those cherished chords 
So lightly could be broken. 
Oh! take me to thy heart again. 


I think how very sad and lone 
This life would be without thee ; 
For all the joys my heart hath known 
Are closely twined around thee. 
Oh ! teach me to subdue the pride 
That wounded thee so blindly ; 
And be once more the gentle guide 
Who smiled ov me so kindly. 
Then take me to thy heart again. 


“THE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” 


Sung by Mr. SantLey, 
Composed by Brintey RicHarps. 
Price 8s, 

Rouse ye Palikari, 
Men of Suliote, rouse ye, 
See on yonder mountain’s brow, 
Glows the beacon light ! 
Warlike sougs are singing,— 
While the trumpets ringing 
Call the valiant Palikari, 
To the coming Fight. 
What though foes surround us, 
Though their chains have bound us, 
We will live as freemen live, 
Or die as warriors die. 
Come with weapons gleaming— 
Come with banners streaming, 
Raise your glorious battle cry, 
Suliote shall be free, 


‘ey eMPATE YY.” 
Portry By Exxis Bett, 
Comrosep By E. AGUILAR, 
Price 2s. 


There should be no despair for you, 
While nightly stars are burning ; 

While evening pours its silent dew, 
And sunshine gilds the morning. 

There should be no despair, though tears 
May flow down like a river: 

Are not the best-beloved of years 
Around your heart for ever. 

They weep, you weep, it must be so; 
Winds sigh as you are sighing, 

An winter sheds its grief in snow, 
Where autumn’s leaves are lying. 

Yet, these revive, and from their fate, 
Your fate cannot be parted ; 

Then, journey on, if not elate, 
Still, never broken hearted. 


“AWAKE LITTLE PILGRIM.” 

Poetry by the Rev. D. T. K. Drummonp. 

Composed by Maurice CopyaM. 
Price 2s. 6d, 

Awake, little pilgrim, the day is at hand, 
The rays of the morning appear on the land; 
O, haste with thy burden to life’s narrow gate, 
Ere the night shadows falling proclaim thee too late 
Knock, little pilgrim, it shall not be vain, 
Thy feeble entreaties admittance shall gain ; 
Thy Saviour is waiting to bid thee God speed, 
He turns none away from his door in their need. 














“THE DEW-DROP AND THE ROSE.” 


Poetry by IsaBELLA Hampton. 
Composed by G. A. OsBorne. Price 2s, 6d. 


A dew-drop reclined on a beautiful rose, 
And whispered soft vows of his love, 

When near that sweet flower, to seek soft repose, 
A sunbeam feli down from above! 


The dew-drop instinctively felt there had come 
A rival—his loved one to prove, 

A shelter he sought next the heart of the rose, 
And whispered soft vows of his love, 


Still nearer came that sunbeam gay, 
As he called the rose his bride, 

Those words the dew-drop heard him say, 
Then drooped his head and died. 


“THE CHRISTMAS ROSE.” 
Poetry by M. A. Stoparr. 
Composed by Lovett Puriuirs. Price 2s. 6d. 


“ The Christmas Rose! The Christmas Rose! 
*Mid wintry frost and snow it blows; 
And opes its portals pure and fair, 
When winds have swept the gay parterre. 
Just like a true and constant friend, 
Whose faith no storms of life can bend ; 
Not the mere friend of summer day, 
But firm when joy hath passed away. 


This flower is like the joys that shine, 

Tn sorrow’s hour and life’s decline, 

Whcn youth hath passed and pleasure flown, 
And sad the spirit sighs alone; 

Then marvel not that thus I twine 

My thoughts around this gift of thine, 
And-muse on hopes and joys that last, 

And bloom through life’s most piercing blast.” 


“I’M NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER.” 
Poetry by Jessica RaNKIN. 
Composed by M. W. Batre. Price 2s. 


Prithee tell mo, gentle air, 
Why my heart is full of care, 
And why no pleasures charm me? 
It is not Love torments me so: 
I scorn the wily urchin’s bow, 
His arrows cannot harm me ! 
I try to sing—my voice is sad ! 
I sleep! bnt then ’tisjust as bad— 
Such gloomy things I dream on! 
Can you not tell? nor you? nor you? 
Oh then I know not what to do 
To charm away the-demon. 


I sometimes think, if ‘‘ J know who” 
Were here, he'd tell me what to do, 
To bid the demon slumber! 
Could I but h: ar his voice again, 
I’m sure ’twould cheer my heart—but then 
‘I’m not in love, remember!” 
I’m not in love, remember. 











“ ARE THEY MEANT BUT TO DECEIVE ME.” 


Poetry from the Polish. 
Composed by A. Reicuarpt. Price 2s. 6d. 


Are thev meant but to deceive me, 
Those fond words that tell of love 
Ah! forever it would grieve me 
If their falsehood I should prove. 
Though my heart would trust them gladly, 
Though belief, alone, is bliss, 
Yet I still must ponder sadly, 
Ah! what bitter pain is this. 


All my inmost soul concealing, 
Shall I sternly answer ‘‘No?” 
Or each s-cret wish revealing 
Shsll my words unfettered flow. 
Ever lingering. never speaking, 
Hete my thoughts shall I express 
For my heart if you are seeking, 
Strive to find it by a guess. 
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WORKS EDITED BY J. W. DAVISON. 





1, 


In one volume, price 4s., or bound in cloth, 6s, 6d., 
large size, 


DUSSEK’S PLUS ULTRA SONATA, 


AND 


WOELFFL’S NE PLUS ULTRA SONATA, 


With Biographical and Critical Introductions, by 
J. W. DAVISON. 


(In a few days.) 





2. 


In stiff sides, price 8s., or bound in cloth, 10s, 6d., 
large size, 


CHOPIN’S MAZURKAS, 
(COMPLETE) 
Edited by J. W. DAVISON, 
With Critical Preface, and Portrait of Chopin. 





3. 
In stiff sides, price 6s., or bound in cloth, 8s. 6d., large size, 
(In a few days), 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, 
Edited by J. W. DAVISON, 


With Descriptive and Critical Preface and Portrait of Mendelssohn. 


*,* Another Edition of this Work is published, in large 4to, cloth, 
gilt, price 7s. 6d. 





4, 
In two volumes, 10s. 6d. each, or bound in cloth, price 13s, each, 
large size, 

BEETHOVEN'S 
PIANOFORTE SONATAS, 
(COMPLETE) 

Edited by J. W. DAVISON, 


With Descriptive and Critical Introductions, and Portrait of 
Beethoven, 
*,* Another Edition of this Work is also published, in two volumes, 
large 4to, cloth, gilt, price 10s. 6d. each ; uniform with Mendelssohn’s 
Songs Without Words. 





London: Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, 
New and Complete Edition for the Pianoforte, _ 
BY 
HENRY SMART, 
Price 3s., or handsomely bound, 5s. 
(Published this day.) 








THE CROWN DIAMONDS, 
New and Complete Edition, for Pianoforte, with 
Illustrations by BRANDARD, 

And Introduction, describing the Plot and Music. 

Price 6s.,in cloth, 
Forming the Twentieth volume of Boosey and Sons’ Series of 
Pianoforte Operas, 
(March 1st.) 





BOOSEY’S 100 GERMAN WALTZES 
For the Violin, «73 
BY 
LABITSKY, LANNER, & STRAUS, 
Including all the best of those favourite Composers. 
st Price 1s. 





AN EVENING WITH BALFE, 


For Pianoforte, 
BY 
NORDMANN, 

Introducing the following Airs :—‘ Day-break,” “ Margaretta,” 
“ Maud,” “Good night, Beloved,” “Chorus Satanella,”_ “The Green 
Trees,” “Nelly Gray,” &c. 
Price, Pianoforte Solo, 4s.—Duet, 5s. 

(Published this day.) , 


KUHES’ NEW F ANTASIA ON ZAMP A, 
For Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
(Just published.) 


A SELECTION FROM DINORAH. 


3 For Concertina and Piano, 
ARRANGED BY 
RICHARD BLAGROVE. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

(This day.) 
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